Literary Lynching ^ ( ; 

Lynchings are bad n6t only because they some- 
times injure the innocent;, they are bad also be- 
cause they degrade the processes of justice and 
inhibit freedom by instilling in every man a fear 
of mob rule. Literary lynchings, more commonly 
called censorship, involve the same dangers. They 
not only ban worthy books; they diminish the right 
of individuals to determine for themselves what 
they wish to read and they subject writers to the 
tyranny of mass taste. 

The Discount Book Shop on Connecticut Avenue 
offers' an object lesson these days in the extrava- 
gances of censorship. It has a window full of books 
— now commonly called classics — banned in the 
United States at one time or another by a censor’s 
edict. Balzac’s Droll Stories is in the window. So 
is Tolstoy’s Kreutzer Sonata, Voltaire’s Candide, 
Joyce’s Ulysses. And among American books 
banned, you can see Steinbeck’s Grapes of Wrath, 
Faulkner’s Sanctuary, Lewis’s Elmer Gantry, Hem- 
ingway’s The Sun Also Rises. Men who would de- 
prive others of the right to read, are by that very 
token, the least fit to wield such dangerous 
authority. 


